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His holiness considered it ; the father was " finally forced to give 
his consent to the marriage, and would doubtless have added his 
forgiveness if Roos had not been so extravagant." The morning 
after the marriage Roos rose early, and, taking all his wife's cloth- 
in? and jewels, sent them to her father with the message that he 
only wanted his daughter, and that, although an animal-painter, he 
W as abundantly able to support her. The father died of chagrin, 
and the daughter lived long enough to repent her choice. They 
went to Tivoli to live. Roos, who was very extravagant, and never 
had any money in his pocket, would often start out on horseback 
with his servant, and, halting at a wine-shop, he would dismount 
long enough to paint a picture, and then send it, all fresh as it was, 
by his valet to be sold. So great was the number of his works 
that he soon drugged the market, and they were often sold for a 
very small sum. Sometimes he would be absent from home a 
month at a time, leaving his wife in the greatest misery. He died 
in Rome at fifty. 

With an episode in the life of Leonard Vander Roogen, we 
must conclude these "romances" of painters. Vander Roogen 
was born at Haarlem, of a family of artists and amateurs. He was 
a student of Jordaens, but, as he possessed an ample fortune, he 
only toiled for his pleasure. He was very timid and retiring, and 
so prudent and moral in his ways as to be joked by his careless 
friends. One day, towards twilight, while entertaining a gay party 
of friends in his studio, his domestic entered, saying that a young 
lady was in the adjoining salon to see him, and added some plai- 
santeries a propos to her good looks and his bachelor state. Em- 
barrassed and annoyed at the joking, he arranged his toilet as 
well as he could, and, excusing himself, went out to see his visitor. 
It proved to be an acquaintance of his, and, after ordinary civilities, 
she paid him some compliments, and then said she had something 
to say to him, if he would promise not to reveal it. He promised, 
and she began : " My proposition, Herr Vander Roogen, will 
indeed surprise you, as it is not common ; perhaps you will find it 
indiscreet. However, for myself, I regard it as reasonable, for the 
proverb says, ' No matter who asks, if the asking be appropriate.' 



You are known and esteemed of my family and by me ! You 
know me and what I am. We both live quite at our ease upon the 
property left us by our fathers ; but our friends are rapidly passing 
away and we are growing no younger. Our friends die one after 
the other, and the greatest sorrow is, that it is often the best that 
we lose. As for our relatives, they are too rich to accept a home 
with us, or, if poor, are only too anxious we should die. It is for 
this reason that I am determined to marry, and, if I please you, I 
am disposed to choose you for my husband." 

Poor Vander Roogen could only blurt out tremblingly, " But, 
Fraulein, but Frau — that appears to me very strange." 

" I was quite ready for that reply," she said ; " but look at the 
matter yourself. We are equal in birth and fortune. I have 
opened to you my heart ; now question your own. In whatever 
way you shall decide, we shall always remain, as now, good 
friends." He remained a long time without saying a word, and 
then stammered : " But, Fraulein, oh, I do not know ! get married ! 
very well, yes ; but that surprises me much." 

She saw how much he was disconcerted, and endeavoured to put 
him at ease. She added gently that she had not come to terminate 
the affair, but simply to propose it, and that he could consider it as 
long as he wished, and then took leave. 

When he re-entered his studio, he was met by a thousand queries 
from his friends, as to the object of the lady's visit; but he kept his 
promise and said nothing, although they had listened at the door, 
and heard the whole conversation. Quite naturally, he slept little 
that night, and arose at an early hour and went out to refresh his 
troubled body and mind by a walk in the public gardens. To his 
surprise he saw the young lady pass in front of him, which he 
thought very extraordinary. Collecting himself and making a des- 
perate effort to approach her, he said, " Fraulein, nothing can come 
of that which we talked of last night." "All right, Herr," she 
replied, and, making him a reverence, they parted. Notwithstand- 
ing this adventure, he remained a bachelor. He designed with 
great intelligence, and painted both large and small pictures with 
excellent taste. He died in 168 1. Mary E. Wager. 



THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 



J. Adams-Acton, Sculptor. 



W. Roffe, Engraver. 




HIS statue of Mr. Gladstone was executed in the 
sculptor's studio when he resided in Rome, and 
there Mr. Gladstone gave him several sittings, and 
also in England when both had returned home. 
It stands on the east side of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, near that of the late Earl of Derby, 
and was presented to the corporation of Liverpool 
by a number of gentlemen, of all shades of political opinion, desi- 
rous of doing honour to their distinguished fellow-townsman. Mr. 
Gladstone, it must be remembered, is a native of the place ; his 
father, the late Sir John Gladstone, Bart., having been a wealthy 
merchant there. 

Habited in the richly-ornamented costume of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — an office which the right honourable gentleman then 



filled — he is represented standing firmly on the right leg, the left 
being slightly advanced ; and on the latter rests the corresponding 
hand holding a scroll : the right arm is thrown easily across the 
chest, the forefinger of the hand pressed against a fold of the robe, 
while the thumb is inserted within the vest. The sculptor has 
given an expression to the face less severe and more composed, 
mentally, as it were, than artists generally portray Mr. Gladstone's 
countenance, and, indeed, as it ordinarily shows itself to all who 
meet with him personally : there are the lines which result naturally 
from a long life of political turmoil and much-varied deep thought, 
but all are softened down into comparative repose and gentleness. 
The. statue is certainly the most pleasing portrait of the eminent 
statesman and author we remember to have seen, while both in de- 
sign and execution it is a work exceedingly creditable to the artist. 
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OR scholarly culture, high imaginative power, and 
entire freedom from all conventionalism in the 
pursuit of his art, Mr. Leighton stands in the 
front rank of the first English painters. His 
great processional picture, ' The Daphnephoria," 
which is to serve as a mural decoration to a 
country-gentleman's house, is a splendid exam- 
ple of his learning and academic skill, and reveals the highest 
qualities of Art in the painter. The 'Daphnephoria,' or festival 
80 




in honour of Apollo, was celebrated at Thebes in every ninth 
year, and it is related owed its origin to the following circum- 
stance : An oracle had advised the ^Eolians to abandon their an- 
cient possessions and go in quest of another settlement. It hap- 
pened that they invaded the Theban territories, which at the time 
were pillaged by an army of Pelasgians. As the celebration of 
Apollo's festival was near, both peoples, who religiously observed 
it, laid aside all hostilities, and, according to custom, cut down lau- 
rel-boughs from Mount Helicon and walked in procession in ho- 
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nour of the divinity. The clay that this solemnity was observed, 
Polemates, the general of the Boeotians, saw a youth in a dream, 
who presented him with a complete suit of armour, and command- 
ed himself and his followers to offer solemn prayers to Apollo, and 
walk in procession with laurels in their hands every ninth year. 
Three days after this dream the general made a sally and cut off 
the greater part of the besiegers, who were compelled by this blow 
to relinquish their enterprise. The institution of a novennial festi- 
val to the god followed. The mode of celebration has been faith- 
fully realised by the painter. It was usual on the occasion to adorn 
an olive-bough with garlands of laurel and other flowers, and to 
place on the top a brazen globe, with smaller globes suspended, 
symbolising in this manner the sun, or Apollo, the moon, and the 
stars. This decorated bough was carried in solemn procession by 
a beautiful youth of an illustrious family, attired in a magnificent 
robe of office. His hair hung loose and dishevelled, his head was 
covered with a golden crown, and he wore on his feet shoes called 
Iphicratidce, from Iphicrates, an Athenian, who invented them. 
This so-called high-priest of Apollo, followed by a company of 
children, and of noble and lovely virgins singing, and preceded by 
one of his nearest relatives bearing a rod adorned with garlands, 
walked in procession to the temple of Apollo, where supplicatory 
hymns were sung to the god. Visitors to the Academy will be 
charmed with the free drawing and admirable composition of this 
painting, and the long train of daintily-clad maidens and singing 
children has afforded Mr. Leighton opportunity for designing some 
rare models of Grecian grace and beauty. 

As a priceless gem to be sifted from the rank and file of the 
grander, more ambitious, but less skilfully-drawn works hanging 
in this room, is Alma-Tadema's small but exquisite picture of ' An 
Audience at Agrippa's,' one of the best of the many fine works 
which this artist has given us. In this painting, as in all of Alma- 
Tadema's work, one's attention is absolutely rivetted in astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary imitative detail exhibited in the drawing 
of the marbles. The painting of marble and stone interiors, co- 
lumns, floors, and steps, is a special forte of the artist's, and most 
wonderfully truthful are the results of his skill with the pencil in 
this direction. There is, unfortunately, no story told in the pic- 
ture, which is simply a splendid and chaste illustration in oils of 
the entrance of a Roman palace, all of white and polished marble, 
down the steps of which, leading from an atrium on a high level, 
passes the famous Roman minister of Augustus. A group of 
suitors await his coming on the hither side of the base of a statue 
erected to the most august " Octavius Imperator." In the hall 
above the bright sunlight, finely diffused, illumines the rich cos- 
tumes of a throng of robed parasites, followers, and friends ; this 
passage of brilliant colour is contrasted with the cool tones of the 
marble on the steps, and the wall of the palace, and the more deli- 
cate lints of the dresses of the suitors in the foreground. To the 
right, just within the entrance, two obsequious scribes rise, and 
bend their greyish, closely-cropped heads over a table at which 
they have been writing. A large tiger-skin spread over blue mo- 
saics, almost in front of these writers, and just where it is to be 
presumed that Agrippa may next tread, is a fine specimen of skilful 
drawing and local colouring. The steps with their darker joints 
are painted with matchless skill, and the arrangement of rich and 
powerful tints on the surrounding brilliant white marble is a very 
beautiful illustration of the consummate ability of the artist in ar- 
ranging archaeological effects. 

A word or two of praise is due to ' The Threat,' by Mr. Pettie, 
R.A., a masterpiece of skilful and rigorous figure-painting, which 
hangs not far from the picture we have been describing — an ar- 
mour-clad knight, with visor up, and . outstretched arm and 
clenched fist, vowing a threat, which, judged by the expression 
of his face, will be redeemed with energy and will against some 
enemy hidden from our view. We venture to think that this pic- 
ture will prove one of the attractions of the year. It is an admi- 
rable study of character and expression, painted with matchless 
strength of colour, and exhibiting an intensity of dramatic action 
rarely to be seen on canvas. Portraits hang in rich profusion in 
this room, not the least noteworthy among which are Sant's 
' Stolle Zare Thalberg ' and Millais's ' Mrs. Sebastian Schlesinger '— 
the first a life-size full-length of the charming cantatrice, in which 
she stands at the very front of the stage, draped in a white robe, 
and bearing a laurel-wreath in her left hand ; the second a very 



gracefully finished half-length of a lady, in dark-violet velvet, the 
rich hue of which harmonises excellently with the soft, yellowish 
greys of sane lace. We cannot do better, in concluding our re- 
marks on this gallery, than briefly describe the leading features 
of Mr. Lewis's painting of the year, 'Mid-day Meal, Cairo,' a 
scene in the Egyptian city, where bearded and turbaned merchants 
assembled on a veranda overlooking a court-yard, are busily en- 
gaged with their mid-day meal. Pictorially, a very feast of bril- 
liant colouring. The Turks in the cool gallery are seated around 
a rich repast of melons, grapes, figs, and apricots, dainties to be 
handed around presently by a fat, black butler standing in reserve. 
There is a wealth of colour of bright green, warm browns, and rich 
maroon in the court below, heightened by the changing sheen of 
the feathers of fluttering and flocking pigeons. Persons unac- 
quainted with the Oriental taste in ornamental design and fond- 
ness for colour, might feel disposed to view with something like 
incredulity the. piece of Art-magic which Mr. Lewis has produced; 
but the artist's present fame in the painting of Eastern scenes is 
sufficient evidence of truthfulness in the execution of the design 
and detail of this admirably-drawn picture. 

The contributions of the Royal Academicians to this year's exhi- 
bition do not present any specially striking subjects. Mr. Frith's 
works are fewer in number than last year, and, as usual, arechiefly 
remarkable for pretty faces and gay costumes. He sends a 
scene from "The Vicar of Wakefield," a scene from.Moliere?s 
" L'Amour. Medecin," and a picture whose title is 'Below the 
Doge's Palace, Venice,' illustrative of a passage from "Marino 
Falieri." This last work is the most meritorious of his contri- 
butions. Redgrave has three pastoral landscapes of unusual excel, 
lence : Ward sends five pictures of great merit, but none evincing 
that high dramatic power in Art for which this painter was so long 
famous; Goodall has three Eastern subjects, one of which. ha| 
been already described in our notice of the paintings in Gallery:'}.'; 
Calderon has four pictures, none of any great importance, the pret- 
tiest, perhaps, 'The Nest,' a picture thoroughly artistic, carefully 
executed, and an outcome of painstaking study and long-culti- 
vated taste ; Dobson has two or three religious subjects of const- 
derable strength ; and J. R. Herbert, ' Judith in the Tent of Holo- 
fernes,' and 'St. Mary Magdalene with the Precious Ointment 
approaching the House where our Lord was a Guest.' Armitage's • 
' Phryne ' is really a charming piece of anatomical study, and one 
of the grandest paintings of the year. Next to Mr. Leighton's in 
point of originality, grandeur, and artistic treatment of the classical, 
is Mr. Poynter's painting of ' Atalanta's Race.' It is needless to re- 
late here the stoiy of Hippomenes wooing, or to dwell upon the le- 
gend of the lady's skill in foiling her admirers, known to all student? 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. In Mr. Poynter's picture, which is. 
the largest on the Academy walls, we are presented with the story 
of the famous contest. Atalanta is in the act of stooping to 
pick up one of the golden apples which Venus had bestowed upon 
Hippomenes, who, with swiftness and energy depicted in every 
limb, hurries onward to the goal. The figures are life-size, and 
prominently forward in the picture. The action of the runners is a 
difficult one to render; and its difficulties have been skilfully 
grappled with, so that the result is altogether easy and graceful. 
As has been aptly stated by one of the most competent and learned 
of English Art-critics in alluding to this picture : " The calm of 
Greek Art has laid hold of Atalanta. She is in no hurry about 
catching the gleaming apples as they roll ; there is no eagerness 
in her face ; we have ample time to regard the beautifully-modelled 
arms and bust, the beautiful features, the beautiful, breeze-blown 
auburn hair." Hippomenes's figure is freely and powerfully 
drawn : a wonderfully expressed likeness of a swift-footed, lithe, 
and muscular athlete. 

In Mr. Horsley, R.A.'s, principal work, 'Coming down to Din- 
ner,' we have an interesting chapter from the every-day life at an 
old baronial hall some two centuries ago. It is "dinner-time, 
and the company, headed by the old lord, are descending the stairs 
from the upper apartments of the mansion. The head of the house 
leans on his handsome daughter, who with coquettish look surveys 
some friend in front. The lord's chaplain is behind, and there are 
many other figures in the several groups introduced into the scene; 
but not one, we think, to spare. A flood of cheerful light and 
colour bursts through the lofty mullioned staircase-window, which- 
displays, in painted glass, the coats-of-arms of the baron and his 
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ancestors, who, judging from the fleurs-de-lis and lions rampant 
in the quarterings, must have been of more than of high degree. 
We get a glimpse of the dainty viands spread on the table, at the 
head of which stands the major-domo, stave in hand and bowing 
deferentially. One guest, a charming little fellow of five or six years 
old has stolen a march on the company, and, with a napkin to 
* protect his scarf of deep orange, is already in place. On the left, 
pleasingly suggestive of the times when there were no illiterate 
•squabblings over servants and " lady-helps " in the newspapers, are 
assembled at their own table the maids and housekeeper of the 
establishment, to be joined presently by the men-folk. We need 
hardly remark that the scene is given with consummate skill, 
attention to detail, and masterly artistic ability. 

Considerations of space compel us, with the greatest reluctance, 
to leave unnoticed not a few most meritorious works of Art which 
will be on exhibition at Burlington House until the 7th of next 
August ; but this paper would indeed be incomplete without men- 
tion of Mr. Fildes's most admirable and striking picture of ' The 
Widower,' certainly one of the finest works of Art ever received 
by the Academy committee of selection — full of tender pathos and 
sentiment, robust in execution, and vigorous in outline. The sub- 
ject is the sirhplest in character, but reaching the heart and stirring 
the deepest chords of our nature. The scene is the interior, not 
particularly bright or cheerful, of a cottage ; but through the door 
and window the setting sun peeps brightly on the simple flowers in 
the little garden. Upon the floor three children, bright, rosy, and 
happy, are playing — one, a baby, scrambles after an apple, while 
the other two, unused to any feeling of sadness, are cheerfully 
eating their suppers of bread-and-milk. The father has just come 
in from his day's toil. He appears to be an agricultural labourer, 
a rough, untutored man apparently, wearing the ordinary coarse 
clothes of his class. Entering hastily he has evidently at once 
seated himself, and has taken upon his knee, from a bed of suffer- 
ing hard by, his sick child, a little girl of some six summers. It is 
not difficult to see that she, unlike her brothers and sisters, has 
ever been the ailing one, and her wan cheeks and wasted form 
seem to foreshadow an approaching death. She has been her 
father's darling, and the strong, hard man's heart is crushed as, 
taking the little sufferer on his knees, he passionately kisses the 
tiny hand he holds in his own broad palm, while bitter tears are 
forced from him. He has to bear his impending sorrow alone, for 
the mother of the little ones has been taken away. Behind the 
table, on which are the neglected loaf and accessories of the humble 
evening meal, is an older girl with pinafore held up to her face, 
looking sorrowfully at her father. The whole story is told with 
fine graphic power, and if, as should be the case, it has the 
effect of stirring up kindlier sympathies towards the poorer of our 
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neighbours, one of the higher purposes of Art will have been an- 
swered, and Mr. Fildes will not have worked in vain. And as an 
illustration of the truth of one touch of Nature, whether in Art or 
outside of Art, making us all akin, let us take one more glance at 
two other pictures in the collection, and then write " Finis " against 
this article. One picture is by Mr. F. Holl, the other is by Mr. T. 
W. Lawson, and both have reference to children. Let us take the 
first, which is pathetic enough to make us steal a look around and 
then search furtively in the pocket for a handkerchief. We are in 
a quiet churchyard in Surrey in the afternoon of a summer's day. 
Four little girls of the village are. carrying an infant to its grave. 
The procession is led by an old rustic, bowed with age, who directs 
the way along a gravel path ; then comes the tiny coffin suspended 
by the white handkerchiefs of the girls and strewed with such em- 
blems of purity and childly love as daisies, wild-roses, buttercups, 
wood-violets, and primroses ; then the mother anxiously straining 
forward to see the last of her loved one, and walking by her side 
the husband, solemn and sad. Finally come the friends, and, as 
a contrast, a lad so little impressed with the scene that he swishes 
the heads off the wild-flowers gracing the green turf of this quiet 
village God's-acre. A holy and pathetic subject in sooth, skilfully 
and lovingly handled, a beautiful and rarely-designed picture of 
childly love, womanly sorrow, and manly sympathy. And now for 
Mr. Lawson's subject, which assures us that, whatever our condi- 
tion of life, it has been ordained by Providence that each of us is 
to have his full measure of contentment, and each his full measure 
of happiness, and that it is not for man to declare, by any self- 
erected standard of his own, what, in fact, does constitute content- 
ment, and what, in fact, happiness in and under entirely separate 
conditions of living. Let us peep into this room on the canvas of 
Mr. Lawson's picture, for a moment, and note the contentment and 
happiness within its shelter. In a wretched and miserable garret 
two children, a little boy and a very tiny girl, are amusing them- 
selves by making "bunnies" on the walls. Well-nigh in rags, 
without any appearance of food about, the attic lighted by a soli- 
tary dip-candle stuck in a beer-bottle : under such conditions of 
miserable comfort two poor little " waifs and strays " of London 
humanity are still managing to make merry on the eve of Christ- 
mas. " A merry Christmas," scrawled upon the wall in somewhat 
original spelling, reminds us that the anniversary has come. Out 
through the little window we get a peep of the great city, whose 
children these little ones are, looking dark, it is true, but with its many 
thousand homes, in anticipation of the Christian festival, lighted up 
with joyousness, wealth, and good cheer. Not a word more need 
be added. The moral of Mr. Lawson's well-told tale is clean That 
moral might be painted in great letters of gold, and proclaimed as 
the Religion of Humanity, Charles E. Pascoe. 
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T is now generally conceded that this annual Art- 
exhibition is this year of great richness and 
interest. Not only does it comprise several 
works of exceptional excellence, but the Art 
standard of the whole is unusually high. There 
are, of course, as there always will be at such 
exhibitions, a large number of pictures painted 
either simply and avowedly for sale, or else as mere vehicles for the 
display of millinery and bric-a-brac. But there are also many 
works wherein real talent, nay, even true genius, has inspired the 
"tist and lent life to the production. 

The ' Reconnaissance in a Village,' by Detaille, may be cited as 
the chief success of the year, and is undoubtedly the finest work 
'hat this artist has as yet exhibited. It represents a narrow village 
street, whence the Prussians have retreated, leaving a young officer 
.dead on the ground, while his wounded horse still struggles in 
Mortal agony. The artist probably had no intention of making 
this dead German a peculiarly pathetic figure ; and yet as he lies 
there, face downward, his black-and-white pennon fallen from his 



listless hand, bareheaded, with the pale light glinting on his close- 
cropped yellow hair, he attracts the eye and awakens our sympathy 
and interest. This group, the dead Prussian and his horse, occu- 
pies the foreground on the extreme left. Down the narrow street 
comes the reconnoitring party of the French army, led by a 
bearded veteran, his breast ablaze with crosses and medals, who 
throws from under his eyelids a glance of stern satisfaction at the 
corpse of his foeman. A sturdy peasant-boy, in a blue blouse and 
straw-stuffed sabots, points out the retreating foe to two young 
officers, one of whom cocks his pistol with a defiant air. At the 
left a party of peasants are tending a wounded young Frenchman, 
while in the background at the entrance of the street are visible the 
pennons and bayonets of the French troops. The strength and 
the expressiveness of this fine picture can hardly be overpraised. 
The faces of the French soldiers and the peasant-boy in the central 
group are in particular marvellously characteristic and forcible. 

As usual, Dore claims the honour of sending to the Salon its 
largest canvas. His picture this year, of ' Christ entering Jeru- 
salem,' is replete with his usual mixture of great qualities and great 



